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Why this preference 
for the 7 


Butterworth 
Sanforizer 


The latest type of 
Butterworth Finishing 
Machine, with im- 
proved blanket tension 
device which gives 
greater adjustment to 
blanketand insures the 
blanket giving a maxi- 
of 7 his 
machine pleys an im- 
portant part in good 
Sanforizing. 


Right now we are 


more Butterworth Sanforizers for plants Lindale, Ga.— Delta Finishing Co., Phila- 
in New England, the Middle Atlantic, delphia—Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, | 

and Southern States. Lanett, Ala.—North Carolina Finishing 
J 
The answer must be in the performance Co., Salisbury, N. C.—Ramapo Finishing t 

of the Butterworth Sanforizer. Corp., Sloatsburg, N. Y., and Ware 
ae Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals. S. C 
In addition to the four Sanforizers now ' ; 
being built we have made Sanforizing — quite a list to show preference for the | 
Equipment for the Erwin Cotton Mills, Butterworth Sanforizer. And to make it 
West Durham, N. C.—The Union more impressive, the Erwin Cotton Mills 
Bleachery, Greenville, 5. C.— Pepperell are now operating 4 Butterworth Sanfor- 
Manufacturing Co., Lewiston, Maine and izers and the Union Bleachery 3. ; 
Our engineers will be glad to discuss with you any ques- 
tions pertaining to the Sanforizing of your products. Litera- | 
ture on the Butterworth Sanforizer will be sent promptly. 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 

Established 1820 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANTS et PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA, ‘ 
New England Office: Southern Office: In Canada: . 
TURKS HEAD BLILDING JOHNSTON BUILDING W. J. WESTAWAY CO. ‘ 
Providence, R. 1. Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ontario : 


DUTTERWORTH 


A COMPLETE LINE OF RAYON AND FINISHING MACHINERY FOR 1 THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET. CHARLOTTE. N. C. oe a 
$200 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911. AT POSTOFFICE, CHA 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897. 
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Vital Points in National Recovery Act 


exact provisions of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act, the following paragraphs, covering all of 
the most vital points, are reprinted from the text of the 
legislation as enacted last week: 
Copes OF Fark COMPETITION 


Sec. 3 (a) Upon the application to the President by 
one or more trade or industrial associations or groups, 
the President may approve a code or codes of fair com- 
petition for the trade or industry or subdivision thereof, 
represented by the applicant or applicants, if the Presi- 
dent finds (1) that such associations or groups impose no 
inequitable restrictions on admission to membership 
therein and are truly representative of such trades or 
industries or subdivisions thereof, and (2) that such code 
or codes are not designed to promote monopolies or to 
eliminate or oppress small enterprises and will not operate 
to discriminate against them, and will tend to effectuate 
the policy of this title: Provided, That such code or codes 
shall not permit monopolies or monopolistic practices: 
Provided, That where such code or codes affect the ser- 
vices and welfare of persons engaged in other steps of the 
economic process, nothing in this section shall deprive 
such persons of the right to be heard prior to approval by 
the President of such code or codes. 


(b) After the President shall have approved such 
code, the provisions of such code shall be the standards of 
fair competition for such trade or industry or subdivision 
thereof. Any violation of such standards in any trans- 
action in or affecting interstate or foreign commerce shall 
be deemed an unfair method of competition in commerce 
within the meaning of the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
as amended, but nothing in this title shall be construed to 
impair the powers of the Federal Trade Commission un- 
der such Act, as amended. 


(c) The several district courts of the United States 
are hereby invested with jurisdiction to prevent and re- 
strain violations of any code of fair competition approved 
under this title; and it shall be the duty of the several 
district attorneys of the United States, in their respective 
districts, under the direction of the Attorney General to 
institute proceedings in equity to prevent and restrain 
such violations. 


ge help mill men familiarize themselves with the 


(d) Upon his own motion, or if complaint is made to 
the President that abuses inimical to the public interest 
and contrary to the policy herein declared afe prevalent 
in any trade or industry or subdivision thereof, and if no 
code of fair competition therefor has theretofore been 
approved by the President the President, after such pub- 
lic notice and hearings as he shall specify, may prescribe 
and approve a code of fair competition for such trade or 
industry or subdivision thereof, which shall have the same 
effect as a code of fair competition approved by the 
President under subsection (a) of this section. 


Import PRovIsO 


In order to enforce any limitations imposed on the total 
quantity of imports, in any specified period or periods, of 
any article or artcles under this subsection, the President 
may forbid the importation of such article or articles un- 
less the importer shall have first obtained from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury a license pursuant to such regula- 
tions as the President may prescribe. Upon information 
of any action by the President under this subsection the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall, through the proper offi- 
cers, permit entry of the article or articles specified only 
upon such terms and conditions and subject to such fees, 
to such limitations in any quantity which may be im- 
ported, as the President shall have directed. 


VIOLATIONS, LICENSES 


({) When a code of fair competition has been ap- 
proved or prescribed by the President under this title, 
any violation of any provision thereof in any transaction 
in or affecting interstate or foreign commerce shall be a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof an offender 
shall be fined not more than $500 for each offense, and 
each day such violation continues shall be deemed a sep- 
arte offense. 


AGREEMENTS AND LICENSES 


Sec. 4. (a) The President is authorized to enter into 
agreements with, and to approve voluntary agreements 
between and among, persons engaged in a trade or in- 
dustry, labor organizations, and trade or industrial organ- 
izations, associations, or groups, relating to any trade or 
industry, if in his judgment such agreements will aid in 
effectuating the policy of this title with respect to trans- 
actions in or affecting interstate or foreign commerce, and 
will be consistent with the requirements of clause (2) of 


subsection (a) of section 3 for a code of fair competi- 
tion. 


(b) Whenever the President shall find that destruc- 
tive wage or price cutting or other activities contrary to 
the policy of this title are being practiced in any trade or 
industry or any subdivision thereof, and, after such pub- 
lic notice and hearing as he shall specify, shall find it 
essential to license business enterprises in order to make 
effective a code of fair competition or an agreement under 
this title or otherwise to effectuate the policy of this title. 
and shall publicly so announce, no person shall, after a 
date fixed in such announcement, engage in or carry on 
any business, in or affecting interstate or foreign com- 
merce, specified in such announcement, unless he shall 
have first obtained a license issued pursuant to such 
regulations as the President shall prescribe. 


The President may suspend or revoke any such license. 
after due notice and opportunity for hearing, for viola- 
tions of the terms or conditions thereof. Any order of the 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Effect of Sunlight and Other Factors On 
The Strength and Color of Cotton Fabrics 


valuable tests made by Mary Anna Grimes of the 

Rural’ Home Research Department of the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, College Station, Brazos 
County, Texas, and issued as Bulletin 474 by that Sta- 
tion: 

Twenty-two cotton fabrics, some white and some col- 
ored, consisting of Hope, Lonsdale, Lockwood, and Puget 
Sound muslins, Yearround zephyr, Pamico suiting, and 
Resilio voiles, were exposed to sunlight 25 to 375 hours in 
25-hour periods. In all cases, there was a change in 
breaking strength and a change in color. The loss in 
strength was not at the same rate or to the same extent 
in all fabrics. The average loss in the breaking strength 
of the fabrics after 375 hours of exposure ranged from 
approximately 8 to 47 per cent in the warp and from 18 
to 58 per cent in the filling. 

The zephyr ginghams and Pamico suitings which were 
dyed with vat dyes, lost less strength, with the exception 
of the yellow zephyr, than did the voiles which were dyed 
with direct dyes. The yellow zephyr was evidently dyed 
with one of the yellow vat dyes known to cause a loss in 
strength. Dark colors were in general less weakened than 
light colors, probably due to the increased protection 
given by the vat dyes when in higher concentration and 
to greater resistance to the penetration of the light waves 
which produce tendering. 

Coarse, hard twisted yarns were in general less tender- 
ed than fine, soft twisted yarns. Mercerized fabrics were 
less tendered than unmercerized and unbleached less than 
bleached fabrics. 

By the use of correlation analysis it was found that of 
the environmental factors, hours of exposure had much 
the greatest effect upon loss in strength with temperature 
next, accounting for nearly twice as much of the change 
as did relative humidity. The same type of analysis 
showed that of the structural factors, only the percentage 
take-up and the ply had significant effects upon the 
change in strength. The environmental factors caused 
much more of the change in strength than did the struc- 
ture of the yarns and fabrics. 

A comparison of the sizes and finishes with the loss in 
strength of each fabric suggested that some of the added 
substances had a tendering effect. 

From comparisons of the random, the random Latin 
square, and the systematic random method of sampling it 
was concluded that the systematic random method used 
in this study, in which a sample was composed of nine 
specimens, gave sufficiently accurate results. 

The effects of the various periods of exposure upon the 
formation of oxycellulose were determined by the use of 
copper numbers. It was found that in general an increase 
in hours of exposure resulted in a higher copper number 
but the increase in copper number was not constant, prob- 
ably because of the successive chemical reactions occur- 
ring in the formation of oxycellulose. 

Spectrophotometric analysis of the color of each fabric 
before and after exposure to sunlight showed that all 
fabrics, whether white or dyed, underwent some change 
in color. Unbleached fabrics became lighter and bleach- 
ed undyed fabrics became grayer and more yellow. The 
dyed fabrics varied in the type and extent of color change. 
Some became lighter, some darker, some darker and then 
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te following summary is taken from exhaustive and 


lighter; others changed in hue. No one color can be said 
to be more fast than other colors but the fastness varies 
with the fastness of the individual dye when used alone 
or in combination with other dyes. Fabrics dyed with 
vat dyes, the zephrs and Pamico suitings, were more fast 
than the voiles dyed with direct dyes. Dark colors ap- 
pear to fade less than light colors. The guaranteed fab- 
rics, zephyrs and Pamico suitings, were less faded than 
the non-guaranteed voiles. Price was no measure of fast- 
ness or retention of strength. 


Classifying fadings by direct observation and giving 
each fabric a class number was found unsatisfactory. It 
was concluded that when at all possible, objective meas- 
urements of colors should be made. 


Comparison of the ultra-violet radiation of the sun- 
light at College Station with other regions shows College 
Station to have approximately one-third greater ultra- 
violet radiation than Chicago, somewhat more than San 
Juan, P. R., and approximately three times as much as 
Honolulu. The sunlight at College Station therefore 
probably causes more tendering of fabrics and greater 
fading of certain dyes than does the sunlight at Chicago, 
San Juan, or Honolulu. 


The results obtained in this study emphasize the im- 
portance of avoiding unnecessary exposure of cotton fab- 
rics to sunlight, particularly in this section of Texas or in 
other regions where the ultra-violet radiation of the sun- 
light is great. 

From this study it is concluded that to lose the least 
strength upon exposure to sunlight, a cotton fabric should 
be composed of unbleached, mercerized, coarse, hard 
twisted yarns. If dyed, a vat dye with protective charac- 
teristics and in a high concentration should be used. In 
purchasing cotton fabrics which will be exposed to sun- 
light, the consumer should consider not only price per 
square yard, but also the guarantee. The fastness of the 
dye is not dependent upon the color. Fast dyes may be 
secured in any color if there is wise selection in the choice 
of the individual dye or in the combination of dyes. 


Fall Hosiery Colors 


New renditions of taupe, representing the smart Fall 
evolution of Spring greys, grege and natural beige, are 
highlighted in the collection of twelve hosiery colors for 
Fall just released by the Textile Color Card Association 
to its members. 

These subtle taupe tones of medium and darker value 
are emphasized as the outstanding neutral theme in Fall 
hosiery. They blend perfectly with the high-style taupes 
of both brownish and greyish casts, so significant in Fall 
costumes and accessories, and likewise key smartly with 
other fashionable autumnal shades, including darker 
eres, ruby, berry and vintage reds, navy and purplish 

ues. 

The twelve new hosiery colors are classified on the 
card in three basic merchandising groups, as follows: 
Taupe Shades, Beige Shades, Brown Shades. In the 
taupe family, described above, are Beige Taupe, Biscayne, 
Smokebrown and Brown Taupe, the latter being identical 
with the important high-style costume and shoe shade of 
the same name. 
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h A forkful of food seems far removed from industrial activities 
st 
5 and from American Cyanamid products; and yet it really is not. 
n 
* For when you eat, industries (among them your own!) are rep- 
g ' resented in the food itself and in all the accessory products... 
t 
. china, glass, silver, linen, cooking utensils, and so on. The many 
e “fields” which are affected by daily human living are served by the 
i- 
n many products of American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation. 
- Acids Tapioca Flour 
Alkalis Sago Flour 
Bichromates Gums 
Alums Oils 
f Potashes Softeners and 
n Prussiates Finishes 
Dyewoods 
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Mechanical Safeguards Lower 
Costs Of Accidents 


BY W. H. CAMERON 
Managing Director, Nation al Safety Council, Chicago 


mechanical safety devices has continued unabated. 
Hundreds of articles, speeches, reports and books 
have been written to trace the revolution and evolution in 
the design, manufacture, application and utilization of 
mechanical safeguards. Engineering science has been 
applied to the designing, building, installation and ade- 
quacy of completely protected machines and equipment. 
The mere enumeration of the following words will trace 
in your memories the progress made in adapting funda- 
mental machinery and equipment to conform to safety 
standards: boilers, steam generators, engines, gears, 
brakes, wood-working, mining, railroad, lighting, fire pro- 
tection equipment and hundreds of similar developments. 
Concomitantly personal protective equipment has been 
developed, such as goggles, safety shoes, clothing, gloves, 
respirators, first aid and medical equipment and hundreds 
of special articles that all tie in with specifications for 
complete safeguarding and protection of the worker in 
his entire environment on the plant property. 


Therefore, there has been an effort to provide two kinds 
of physical protection: (1) the inclusion in new machines, 
or application of guards to old machines, and safe design 
and construction of buildings and equipment, and (2) the 
provision of equipment to be worn by employees includ- 
ing masks, respirators, goggles, special clothing and a 
score or more of similar items. 


E°: more than twenty years the agitation for adequate 


In the pioneer days the first safety men gave little em- 
phasis to the need for a completely protected plant. They 
protected the few obvious danger points, such as protrud- 
ing set screws. The management had been classifying 
most of the accidents as due to “carelessness” and there 
usually was an element of carelessness in every accident. 
Ten years of patient study of the causes of accidents re- 
vealed that 33 to 50 per cent of the severe accidents were 
due to some physical condition, such as inadequate or 
incomplete safeguards, lack of complete control of the 
operation of machines through conveniently located lev- 
ers, push buttons and similar devices; to the absence of 
automatic oiling or automatic controls; of individual 
motor drives to replace hazardous transmission equip- 
ment; to the improper location or inadequacy of lighting 
machines; to unsafe methods of material handling; to 
incomplete protection at the point of operation. Funda- 
mental safe-guarding, including the elimination of every 
kind of physical hazard, and the development of varied 
accessories for the worker’s protection, has been a long 
time in coming. There still must be continuous pressure 
from many directions to convince the stockholder, man- 
agement, the various professions and trades having to 
do with the design, construction and supervision of a 
modern operating plant, that the first duty of manage- 
ment is to provide safe working conditions. It is not 
enough to rely upon supervision and education to keep 
the employees out of the points of danger. Man failure 
may cause many accidents but machine guarding will pre- 
vent many injuries. 
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There are abundant records in the experience of the 
State Workmen’s Compensation Commission awards, the 
insurance company settlements and individual employer 
records to prove that a third or more of the total cost of 
accidents is represented by mechanical causes. 


Machine and equipment hazards vary with different 
industries. In the woodworking industry as much as 60 
per cent of the entire cost may come from mechanical 
accidents. In the metals and metal working industries 
mechanical accidents run as high as 37 per cent for ma- 
chine shops and 23 per cent for foundries. The records 
show that the accidents due to machinery generally cost 
considerably more than those due to personal causes be- 
cause of increased severity. These figures I have given 
are measurements of accidents that are obviously me- 
chanical in origin. We should remember, however, that 
mechanical safeguards will prevent many so-called non- 
mechanical accidents. A tool falling from a platform 
might easily be prevented if the platform were equipped 
with a toe board. The presence of a toe board does not 
relieve the employee of the responsibility for keeping 
tools in their proper place but it would help to prevent 
accidents ordinarily charged to “carelessness.”’ 


Many studies have been made to show the direct in- 
fluence of mechanical safeguarding on the industrial in- 
jury rate but unfortunately, it is difficult to always spe- 
cifically allocate credit to the many elements in a safety 
program. If I may be allowed to go back a few years | 
would like to cite the experience of the State of Massa- 
chusetts in reported accidents from gears. State regula- 
tions requiring the guarding of gears became operative in 
March, 1918. ‘There were 934 gear accidents for the year 
ending June 30, 1918, and the number of injuries from 
this source decreased to 359 for the year ending June 30. 
1924. A net decrease of 52 per cent in this six-year 
period indicates the effectiveness of gear guards. Many 
of you are familiar with the oft-told experience of the 
Simmons Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin. By the intelli- 
gent method of equipping punch presses with gravity .o1 
chute feeds, one department in which 100 presses were 
operating and which had previously lost 36 fingers in one 
year, went the four years following the installation o! 
the new feeding devices without the loss of a single fin- 
ger, and the production per press had increased on the 
average 65 per cent. Mr. August Kaems, who was re 
sponsible for much of this fine work, says that in his 
experience whenever they made a job safe they also in- 
creased the production from 15 to 150 per cent. On 
corporation credits a reduction in eye accidents amount- 
ing to 75 per cent to the use of goggles. Another cor- 
poration reports spending in two years $7,000 for goggles 
for 1,400 employees and in one year alone 54 pairs were 
completely smashed, 23 pairs were smeared entirely with 
molten metal, and 111 lenses were cracked by flying frag- 
ments. The saving in this one year was probably $50,- 
000. 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Vital Points in National Recovery Act 
(Continued from Page 3) 


President suspending or revoking any such license shall 
be final if in accordance with law. Any persons who, 
without such a license or in violation of any condition 
thereof, carries on any such business for which a license 
is so required, shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not 
more than $500, or imprisoned not more than six months, 
or both, and each day such violation continues shall be 
deemed a separate offense. Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of Section 2 (c), this subsection shall cease to be 
in effect at the expiration of one year after the date of 
enactment of this act or sooner if the President shall by 
proclamation or the Congress shall by joint resolution 


declare that the emergency recognized by Section 1 has 
ended. 


Sec. 5. While this title is in effect (or in the case of a 
license, while Section 4 (a) is in effect) and for 60 days 
thereafter, any code, agreement, or license approved, pre- 
scribed, or issued and in effect under this title, and any 
action complying with the provisions thereof taken during 
such period, shall be exempt from the provisions of the 
anti-trust laws of the United States. 


(a) Nothing in this act, and no regulation thereunder, 
shall prevent an individual from pursuing the vocation of 
manual labor and selling or trading the products thereof: 
nor shall anything in this act, or regulation thereunder. 
prevent anyone from marketing or trading the produce of 
his farm. 


Sec. 6. (a) No trade or industrial association or 
group shall be eligible to receive the benefit of the pro- 
visions of this title until it files with the President a 
statement containing such information relating to the ac- 
tivities of the association or group as the President shall 
by regulation prescribe. 


SAFEGUARDS FOR LABOR 


Sec. 7. (a) Every code of fair competition agreement, 
and license approved, prescribed, or issued under this title 
shall contain the following: conditions: (1) That em- 
ployees shall have the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of their own choosing, 
and shall be free from the interference, restraint, or coer- 
sion of employers of labor, or their agents, in the designa- 
tion of such representatives or in self-organization, or in 
other concerted activities for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid or protection; (2) that 
no employee and no one seeking employment shall be 
required as a condition of employment to join any com- 
pany union or to refrain from joining, organizing, or as- 
sisting a labor organization of his own choosing; and (3) 
that employers shall comply with the maximum hours of 
labor, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions of em- 
ployment, approved or prescribed by the President. 


(b) The President shall, so far as practicable, afford 
every opportunity to employers and employees in any 
trade or industry or subdivision thereof with respect to 
which the conditions referred to in clauses (1) and (2) 
of subsection (a) prevail, to establish by mutual agree- 
ment, the standards as to the maximum hours of labor. 
minimum rates of pay, and such other conditions of em- 
ployment as may be necessary in such trade or industry 
or subdivision thereof to effectuate the policy of this title: 
and the standards established in such agreements, when 
approved by the President, shall have the same effect as 


a code of fair competition, approved by the President 
under subsection (a) of Section 3. 
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Thinks 40-Hour Week Will Aid New 
England 


New England cotton mills, operating under the Indus- 
trial Recovery Act just enacted, will have their best op- 
portunity in more than 12 years to compete with mills in 
other sections of the country, and to obtain their share of 
the business, according to Ernest N. Hood of Boston, 
president of the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers. “All indications,” he said, “are that work will 
be provided for thousands now unemployed. 

“With the entire industry operating on a basis of 40 
hours per week, with two shifts when necessary, there will 
be the uniformity of hours which has been the crying 
need for years. Statistics of production and sales over a 
period of several years prove that ordinary normal de- 
mand for goods will require that the mills throughout the 
country operate a double shift for long periods. 


“Assuming that there are 28,000,000 spindles available 
for operation in the whole country, the figures show that 
the average spindle hours from August 1, 1921, to July 
31, 1932, were 90 billions; from August 1, 1929, to July 
31, 1932, the average spindle hours amounted to 78 bil- 
lions, and from August 1, 1921, to July 31, 1929, the 
average spindle hours amounted to 94.6 billions. 


“Tt is estimated that a single shift of 40 hours a week 
by the industry would result in a total of 56 billion hours, 
and that a total of 60 hours would result in 84 billion 
hours. Therefore, it is clearly evident that with the 
average spindle hours from August 1, 1921, to July 31, 
1932, being a total of 90 billion hours, it will be necessary 
to run the industry 60 hours or more per week, and that 
under the 40-hour week plan a double shift of 40 hours 
will be required in the entire industry for a great part of 
the year. 


“Labor will be paid at a higher hourly rate. In the 
first place workers in Massachusetts where 48 hours is the 
maximum at present the employees will be paid as much 
for 40 hours as previously for 48 hours, and it is the 
general understanding that those working 54 and up to 
60 hours will be paid as much for 40 hours as they have 
been getting for 54 and 60 hours. 

“Tn addition to this the minimum wage which has been 
fixed at $10 in the South and $11 in the North will result 
in better wages throughout the industry, as the adminis- 
tration is going to insist that the minimum wage be not 
the maximum wage. The fixing of the minimum wage 
will result in the lifting of the whole level and various 
occupations will be paid more money. Of course with 
comparatively few exceptions the mills in the North have 
been paying and are paying higher wages. 


“Massachusetts, however, is in the position where it 
may be impossible for Massachusetts mills to derive the 
full benefit of the provisions of the industrial recovery 
act. The law on the statute books which prevents women 
from working in the textile mills from 6 o’clock at night 
to 10 o’clock at night will prevent the operation of night 
shifts. 


“Massachusetts should suspend that law immediately 
for the period of the emergency if the mills in this State 
are to be given the same opportunity to operate as those 
of other States. Thousands of jobs will not be made 
available if the mills cannot operate second shifts. If the 
law which forbids women to work in the textile industry 
after 6 o’clock at night is suspended the mills will arrange 
it so no woman works more than 40 hours per week and 
no woman shall work after 10 o’clock at night. 
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nee Safeguards Lower Costs Of 
Accidents 


(Continued from Page 6) 


The experience of the past twenty years shows indu- 
bitably that complete safeguarding, as well as protective 
equipment for the worker, is the first and vital step in 
any accident prevention program. In fact, a careful 
analysis of hundreds of thousands of accidents shows 
beyond peradventure that the first responsibility of our 
Government is to insist upon the observance of safety 
laws or codes, the builders and managers of plants must 
make the working conditions safe; there must be recog- 
nition of the value and use of safeguards as the first 
important fundamental issue in the safety program. The 
guards must be provided; their use made simple, com- 
fortable and natural. Safeguarding must be made as 
practical and natural as wearing shoes to protect our feet. 
When the complaint is made that the guard interferes 
with production, the guard must not be cast aside, but 
the process studied and the guard redesigned so that it 
will not interfere and will protect the worker. I will go 
so far as to say that if a serious hazard cannot be pro- 
tected, and the probability of accident is high, it may be 
necessary to abandon the operation even if it brings loss 
to the company, instead of continuing it in the face of 
great danger to men. To abandon a good scheme is to 
admit defeat, but to be licked for want of ingenuity to 
design a guard is disaster. 


A half-dozen speeches could be made on the relation- 
ship of safeguards and their utilization to the whole 
safety program. For example, nothing shakes the con- 
fidence of both employer and employee in the usefulness 
of safety equipment as when the products do not perform 
in accord with the claims made for them. Performance 
claims should not be made for equipment without abbso- 
lute certainty. A percentage of accidents are sometimes 
attributed to a specific cause when there is no measuring 
stick on which this claim can be based. To illustrate: no 
manufacturer of a floor cleaning material should claim 
that 10 per cent of the accidents in the plant can be re- 
duced by using a floor cleanser, or that 90 per cent of all 
falls in a plant are due to slippery floors. It should be 
made clear to the purchasers of safety equipment that all 
accidents have many causes, and that the first duty of the 
employer is to make working conditions doubly safe 
through proper equipment and education, supervision and 
insistence on safe practices and safe rules followed 
through to eliminate all accidents. 


Many Mills Join Institute 


The Cotton-Textile Institute announced that the fol- 
lowing mills have joined or rejoined the organization 
since June 6, 1933: 

Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J. 

Clark Thread Co. of Georgia, Austell, Ga. 

J. & P. Coats, Inc., Pawtucket, R. I. 

New York Mills Corp., New York Mills, N. Y. 
Highland Cotton Mills, Inc., High Point, N. C. 
Ivey Weavers, Inc., Hickory, N. C. 

Millville Mfg. Co., Millville, N. J. 

May’s Landing Water Power Co., May’s Landing, N. J. 
Grantville Mills, Grantville, Ga. 

McIntosh Mills, Newnan, Ga. 

Ranlo Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Crescent Spinning Co., Belmont, N. C, 

Tifton Cotton Mills, Tifton, Ga. 
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Cowpens Mills, Cowpens, S. C. 

Florence Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala. 

Lafayette Cotton Mills, Lafayette, Ga. 

Grier Mills, North Wilkesboro, N.C. \“\\Y 
Cleveland Mill & Power Co., Lawndale, @ 
Indian Creek Mills, Lincointon, N. C. 
Gordon Mills, Roaring River, N. C. \ 
Rhodes-Whitener Mills, Taylorsville, N. C. 

Carolina Mills, Maiden, N. C. 

Niagara Textile Co., Lockport, N. Y. 

January & Wood Co., Maysville, Ky. 

Pickett Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C. 

Norwood Mfg. Co., Norwood, N. C. 

Kindley Cotton Mill, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 

Rhodhiss Mills Co., Rhodhiss, N. C. 

Tuscarora Cotton Mill, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 

Acme Spinning Co., Belmont, N. C. 

Linford Mills, Belmont, N. C. 

Climax Spinning Co., Belmont, N. C. 

Majestic Mig. Co., Belmont, N. C. 

Sterling Spinning Co., Belmont, N. C. 

Chronicle Mills, Belmont, N. C. 

Imperial Yarn Mills, Belmont, N. C. 

National Yarn Mills, Belmont, N. C. 

Stowe Spinning Bo., Belmont, N. C. 

Eagle Yarn Mills, Belmont N. C. 

Pioneer Mills, Guthrie, Okla. 

High Point Yarn Mills, High Point, N. C. 

On June 6th the Institute announced that 18 mills 
had been added to the membership; on May 20th it was 
announced that eight mills had been added to the mem- 
bership and on May 13th it was announced that 20 mills 
had been added. Altogether 87 mills have become mem- 
bers since March 1, 1933. 


Fence Co. More Active in Textile Field 


Factory fencing in both chain-link and wrought iron 
style is being solicited vigorously throughout the textile 
territory in the Southeast by the Stewart Iron Works 
Company, of Cincinnati, as evidenced by the recent ap- 
pointment of Jasper C. Hutto, of Charlotte, to represent 
that conspany in North Carolina. The Stewart firm is 
nearly fifty years old and has a nation-wide distribution, 
but is just now seriously going after business in this ter- 
ritory. 

“The Stewart people were low bidders on the big fence 
job for the Government hospital being built at Columbia, 
S. C..” said Mr. Hutto. “In addition, they have recently 
installed fence for the Sonoco Products Company, of 
Hartsville, the Greenwood Cotton Mill, at Greenwood, 
the Clinton Cotton Mill, at Clinton, and the Laurens 
Glass Works, at Laurens, all in South Carolina. ‘These 
jobs have encouraged them to make a real bid for busi- 
ness in North Carolina and other States of the South- 
east. 

The Stewart Iron Works Company also specializes in 
window guards, iron gratings, iron frame settees and 
various other ornamental iron products. QO. H. Peterson, 
of Spartanburg, is the South Carolina representative of 
this company. Two expert factory trained fence erectors 
are established in the two Carolinas to take care of the 
construction work in these States. 

CotuMBIA, Miss.- The Columbine Knitting Mills, 
Inc., is operating on a full-time schedule, manufacturing 
a high grade of hosiery for men. The plant operates 20 
hours daily, with a daily capacity of 250 dozen pairs of 
hose. 
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_PERSONAL NEWS 


rit! 


E. B. Brannon has been transferred from night over- 
seer today overseer of carding and spinning at the Edna 
Mills, Reidsville, N. C. 


J. C. Butler has been promoted from second hand to 


night overseer of carding and spinning at the Edna Mills, 
Reidsville, N. C. 


H. S. Fowler has been promoted from overseer carding 
to superintendent of the Irene Mills, Gaffney, S. C. He 
succeeds the late John K. Moore. 


George S. Harris, who is to move to Charlotte to be- 
come associated with the Springs groups of mills in an 
official capacity, has leased the handsome residence built 
in Myers Park by the late Leroy Springs. 


W. L. Phillips, who has been manufacturing expert for 
the J. W. Sanders Cotton Mills in Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, has been appointed manager of the J. W. Sanders 
Cotton Mills at Meridian, Miss. 


C. B. Walls, former superintendent of the Aponaug 
Mills, Kosiusko, Miss., has become overseer of carding 
and spinning at the J. W. Sanders Cotton Mills, Meridian, 
Miss. 


G. E. McMinn has resigned as night overseer of weav- 
ing at the Victor Mills, Greer, S. C., and will return to 
his former position as salesman for the Bahan Textile 
Machinery Company, Greenville. He succeeds W. E. 
Crane, who has been with the Bahan firm for sometime. 


CIBA and CIBANONE 
VAT DYES 


FOR ALL 
High Grade 
COTTON GOODS 


SKEINS, STOCK 
WARPS, PIECES 
PRINTING 
Dyes for Master Dyers 
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W. E. Ellenberg has resigned his position with the 
Alden Mills, Meridian, Miss., to become night overseer 
carding and spinning at the J. W. Sanders Cotton Mills, 
Meridian, Miss. 


J. E. Hamilton, recently of Concord, N. C., is now 
located on Wilkinson Boulevard, Charlotte, doing busi- 
ness under the name of the Cotton Mills Machioery 


Company. 


A. F. McKissick, prominent mill executive of Green- 
ville, S. C., has been given an honorary degree of doctor 
of engineering by the University of South Carolina in 
recognition of improvements made in textile machinery. 


E. G. Waits has resigned as overseer of carding at the 
Newberry Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. C., to devote his 
entire time to the manufacture of a one-process picker 
system which he developed some time ago. The picker is 
manufactured by the Precision Gear and Machine Com- 
pany, Charlotte. | 


Mrs. A. F. McKissick, of Greenville, S. C., has been 
given the 1933 distinguished service award by the South 
Carolina Department of the American Legion. She is the 
first woman to win the award which has been given an- 
nually since 1927 for distinguished public service. She is 
the wife of A. F. McKissick, well known cotton Manu- 
facturer. 


J. E. Hardin, secretary of the Proximity Manufactur- 
ing Company, Greensboro, N. C., who was seriously in- 
jured in an automobile accident near Morehead City, N. 
C., last Friday morning, was reported considerably im- 
proved at mid-week. He is undergoing treatment at More- 
head. Harry Dribben, of Cone Export and Commission 
Company, New York, was killed in the accident. 
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C. H. ROBERTSON 


C. H. Robertson, superintendent and manager of the 
Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C., has been appointed 
collector of internal revenue for the State of North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Robertson, has for many years been active in 
political affairs in this state. 


OBITUARY | 


T. A. SIZEMORE 


Greenville, S. C—T. A. Sizemore, who was superin- 
tendent of the American Spinning Company, for 34 years 
and who retired some weeks ago on account of ill health, 
died at his home here last Sunday. He was 72 years of 


age. 
Mr. Sizemore was one of the best known and efficient 
mill superintendents in this state, having a long record of 
successful service. He was a former treasurer of the 
Southern Textile Association, having ably served that 
organization for two terms as treasurer, beginning in 1924. 
He was also active in religious affairs and was chairman 
of the board of stewards of the Bethel Methodist Church 
at the time of his death. He served as superintendent of 
the Sunday school of that church for a number of years. 


He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Julia Robinson Size- 
more, five daughters and three sons, W. S. Sizemore, T. A. 
Sizemore, Jr., and John A. Sizemore, all of Greenville. 

Active pall bearers were G. M. Bayne, G. C. Batson, 
D. C. Leonard, F. E. McNeely, E. E. Neil and H. B. 
Stirley. 

The honorary escort at the funeral services included: 
D. D. Little, Hugh Little, J. C. McGarahan, Luther Mc- 
Bee, L. C. Hunt, W. J. Still, Dr. J. W. McLean, Dr. R. M. 
Dacus, D. F. Davis, M. O. Alexander, Sam Buchanan, 
S. W. Reams, Horace Johnson, Arthur Miller, William 
Goldsmith, C. W. Bangle, B. A. Morgan, John Humphries, 
Harry Iler, H. U. Baker and all members of the board of 
stewards. 


JOHN H. SIMPSON 


Ware Shoals, S. C.—John Henry Simpson, 43, overseer 
of the spinning room of the Ware Shoals Manufacturing 
company, died in a Greenwood hospital of rifle wounds 
received Saturday night. 


A corone’rs jury after an inquest ordered Richard 
Blackwell held, returning a verdict that Simpson died of 
a gunshot wound from Blackwell’s hand. The two men 
were friends. 
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Submit Code for Operation 
Cotton Mills 


The proposed Code of Practices for regulating the 
operation of cotton mills under terms of the Industrial 
Recovery Act has been submitted to General Hugh S. 
Johnson, industrial control administrator. A hearing on 
the code has been set for June 27. 

Sweeping on its application, the code submitted by the 
industry fixes minimum wages of $10 a week in the 
Southern industry and $11 a week in Northern mills, 
with a maximum of 40 hours work a week. 


PROVISIONS OF CODE 


The textile industry’s code would stipulate that no 
productive machinery in the industry would be operated 
“for more than two shifts of 40 hours each per week.” 

The code said in part: 

“With a view to keeping the President informed as to 
the observance or non-observance of this code of fair 
competition, and as to whether the cotton textile industry 
is taking appropriate steps to effectuate the declared pol- 
icy of the National Industrial Recovery Act, each person 
engaged in the cotton textile industry will furnish duly 
certined reports in substance as foliows and is such form 
as may hereafter be provided: 

“(a) Wages and hours of labor. Returns every four 
weeks showing actual hours worked by the various occu- 
pational groups of employees and minimum weekly rates 
of wages; 

“(b) Machinery data. In the case of mills having 
no looms, returns should be made every four weeks show- 
ing the number of spinning spindles in place, the number 
of spinning spindles actually operated each week, the 
number of shifts, and the total number of spindle hours 
each week. 

“In the case of mills having no spinning spindles, re- 
turns every four weeks showing the number of looms in 
place, the number of looms actually operated each week, 
the number of shifts and the total number of loom hours 
each week. 

“In the case of mills that have spinning spindles and 
looms, returns every four weeks showing the number of 
spinning spindles and looms in place; the numbebr of 
spinning spindles and looms actually operated each week, 
the number of shifts and the total number of spindles 
hours and loom hours each week. 


“(c) Reports of production, sales, stocks and orders, 
weekly returns showing production in terms of the com- 
monly used unit, i. e., linear yards, or pounds or pieces; 
stocks on hand both sold and unsold stated in the same 
terms and unfilled orders stated also in the same terms. 
These returns are to be confined to staple constructions 
and broad divisions of cotton textiles. 


“The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 32 Broadway, 
New York City, is constituted the agency to collect and 
receive such reports.” 


The final paragraph of the document provided that if 
any provision of the code should be declared invalid or 
unenforceable, “the remaining provisions shall neverthe- 
less continue in full force and effect the same as if they 
had been separately presented for approval and approved 
by the President.”’ 


Newserry, S. C.—The Newberry Cotton Mills, which 
has been running four and one-half days per week, is now 
running full time. 
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AT CHICOPEE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


ration, Gainesville, Ga., since the installation of Bailey Boiler Meters. 


OUNDS OF FUEL burned per pound of steam generated has 


decreased 10 percent at the Chicopee Manufacturing Corpo- 


Tests made on the two 200 h. p. oil-fired boilers by J. E. Sirrine 
& Company, Consulting Engineers, showed the average equivalent 
evaporation to be 12.81 pounds of steam per pound of oil before in- 
stallation of the meters. Operation of the boilers under guidance of 
the Bailey Boiler Meters increased the equivalent evaporation to 
14.28 pounds .. which represents more than 10 percent saving of fuel. 
® Would not 10 percent of your annual fuel bill be a worth-while 
saving? In many small industrial plants, the reduction in steam costs 
returns the initial investment every few months. Let us show you how 
daily charts containing records of Steam Flow, Air Flow, and Flue Gas 
Temperature can enable you, also, to share the dividends paid by 


Bailey Boiler Meters . . . Write for free copy of Bulletin No. 44. 


BAILEY METER CO. 


1063 IVANHOE ROAD CLEVELAND , OHIOe 
=x ~= Bailey Meter Company Limited, Montreal,Canada 
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The Union Racket 


One morning just before dawn, several years 
ago, a gang of thugs, armed with sticks, gath- 
ered near the gates of the Marion Manufactur- 
ing Company, Marion, N. C., the object of the 
gathering being to molest and beat citizens of 
North Carolina whose only offense was that they 
wished to enter their chosen place of employ- 
ment. 


The hour was selected because it would enable 
the armed thugs to catch the employees on their 
way to work and unarmed. 


Fortunately the sheriff had heard of the cow- 
ardly attack which was to be made upon un- 
armed men and women and went to the mill 
with his deputies. 


During the fight which occurred, twenty-one 
members of the gang of thugs were shot and five 
died. A later check-up showed that only five of 
the twenty-one who were killed and wounded 
had ever, at any time, worked in the Marion 
Manufacturing Company. 


They were not employees or former employ- 
ees and therefore not strikers. They were hired 
to do the dirty and cowardly work of beating 
men and women whom most of them had never 
seen. 


John A. Peel, who is now active among South 
Carolina mills and who had something to say 
about David Clark in the Greenville Piedmont 
last week, was in charge of the Marion Manu- 
facturing Company strike and was directly or 
indirectly responsible for the hiring of the thugs 
who gathered at the mill that fatal morning. 

Mr. Peel kept his own hide at a safe distance 
from danger while a gang of hired men, most of 
them outsiders, gathered to perpetrate a cow- 
ardly attack upon citizens whose only offense 
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was that they were satisfied with their work and 
desired to continue same. 

Mr. Peel has not worked for many years and 
he is now trying to sow seeds of discord for the 
sole purpose of getting mill operatives to pay 
dues and thereby support himself and his em- 
ployers, most of whom live in New England 
where textile labor unions once flourished but 
are now almost non-existant. 


While John Peel is working in South Carolina 
as the representative of Thos. F. McMahon of 
Boston, the less experienced Emil Rieve, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Workers, is working at Charlotte 
and trying to avoid dividing with Southern or- 
ganizers. 


From a Charlotte paper we quote the follow- 
ing: 

Clyde Munn, who said that he is assistant organizer of 
the hosiery workers’ union, was arrested last night by 
Officer Wiley Hunnicutt of the city police department, 
when he was alleged to have refused to move on at the 
command of the officer. 

Munn asked the judge if the strike should be won and 
he were appointed business manager of the union would 
he be permitted to go to the mills and Judge Whiting told 
him to come to him in that event. 

Clyde Munn gave the whole game away when 
he asked that question. 

He came from the North and until a few days 
ago had never seen any of the Charlotte full- 
fashioned hosiery workers but he expected to be 
appointed business manager of the union and to 
handle the funds collected. 


He, of course, will not do any work in the mill 
but as self-appointed friend and business man- 
ager will collect the dues each week and what he 
does not personally keep will be sent North. 


For almost six months in 1921 mill operatives 
paid dues to personal representatives of Thos. 
F. McMahon under the promise that they would 
get $7 per week during any strike. 


When a strike came the dues had disappeared 
and the only help the strikers got was instruc- 
tion in the best methods of begging money and 
supplies from merchants and business men. 


The local at China Grove went into the courts 
in an effort to get the money they had paid to a 
Northern organizer but found that they had not 
legally protected themselves. 


If mill operatives must unionize we strongly 
urge them to select as treasurer a local man and 
have their money deposited in a bank so that it 
can only be withdrawn with a check signed by 
both the treasurer and president of the local 
union. 


Many thousands of dollars have in years past 
been paid as dues by Southern mill operatives 
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WHAT GOOD WILL IT DO TO GET RID OF THE WOLF AT THE 
DOOR IF WE DESTROY OUR HOUSE? 


CONSTITUTION | 
*warr A | STATES 
ReEcT reo 1787 
minute 


my go Ouse. 


| 


The above cartoon, which appeared in the Chicago Tri- 
bune, conforms to ideas which we have expressed in recent 
editorials. 


but we doubt if 5 per cent of such funds have 
ever been properly accounted for. 


Thos. F. McMahon and his dummy John Peel 
and all of the other professional organizers have 
for years been engaged in a racket. 


It has not been a profitable racket lately but 
a strenuous effort is being made by Northern 
organizers to make the Southern textile field flow 
with milk and honey. 

If Southern operatives must form unions we 
hope they will have sense enough to keep their 
money in the hands of their own men and to re- 
quire frequent accountings. 


The Co-operation of Mr. Wallace 


While in Washington, D. C., a few weeks ago 
a prominent cotton manufacturer assured us 
that no harm could come from giving unlimited 
power to Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. He 
said that Mr. Wallace merely wanted the power 
to fix a processing tax but that he would not use 
it and that he would consult the textile industry 
about every move. 

As soon as the power is given, there comes the 
report that the maximum processing tax will be 
ordered and the following is a newspaper dis- 
patch from Washington: 


Washington, June 19.—Secretary Wallace at his press 
conference today struck back at cotton mill owners and 
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Southern members of Congress who have been predicting 
chaos in the textile industry if a four-cent processing tax 
is imposed. Wallace said that based on a 20-year average 
price for cotton and for yarn, the mills are now selling 
yarn on a basis of 13-cent cotton. Wallace said the mills 
were receiving a price for cotton print cloth which, ac- 
cording to 10-year average, would enable them to pay 14 
cents for cotton. 


A few weeks ago Mr. Wallace was editor of a 
farm journal in Iowa and we doubt if he had 
ever been inside a cotton mill. 

The attitude of Mr. Wallace as indicated in 
the above statement is not such as to give en- 
couragement to the textile industry. 


How Much Cotton? 


It is time to consider the probable size of the - 
1933 cotton crop because in the long run that 
will affect the price of cotton. 


There is a general opinion that the acreage 
planted will be approximately 40,000,000 and 
assuming a normal abandonment of 3 per cent 
we find that based upon the yield per acre of 
recent years the 1933 crop would be: 


1927 yield of 154.5 pounds. 


If the Government a reduc- 
tion of 10,000,000 acres are put into effect the 
1933 yield upon the basis of the yield of recent 
years would be: 


1927 yield of 154.5 Sab 9 420,000 
1928 ” ” 152.9 9,312,000 
9,397,000 
_... 11,727,000 


In Accord 


Writing in his daily syndicated column, Ar- 
thur Brisbane said: 


Experience shows that the nation, after depression or 
panic, has always struggled back to its feet, somehow, 
and gone on to greater industrial development, greater 
prosperity and higher wages. 

Just what will be the result of the government’s effort 
“to run everything’ nobody can guess. “It might mean 
the millennium, it might mean disaster. 

Barring occasional panics and depressions, this country 
has done marvelously well leaving control of industry to 
individuals that have specialized in industry. 


It appears from the above that we are not 
alone in our opinion that this country could have 
recovered from this depression just as it recov- 
ered from all other depressions. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


GREENSBORO, Ga.—Effective June 19, the Mary-Leila 
Cotton Mills increased wages of all operatives 10 per 
cent. 

Lanpbo, S. C.—Manetta Mills, with plants at Lando, 
and Monroe, N. C., has increased wages 10 per cent ef- 
fective June 12, G. B. Heath, president, announced here. 

The increase affects approximately 750 employees. 


HUNTERSVILLE, N. C.—Beginning with Monday, June 
19, wages for employees in the Anchor Mills were in- 
creased 10 per cent. Approximately 130 workess were 
affected. 

The Anchor Mills are owned by C. W. Johnston, of 
Charlotte. 


GULFPORT, Miss.—The Walcott-Campbell Spinning 
Mill, in which Senator Walcott, Connecticut, is a stock- 
holder, will be in operation within sixty days by a large 
Eastern mill which has acquired a long term lease, ac- 
cording to a generally accepted report received. The 
mill was completed fou ryears ago, but has never been 
operated. 


BENTON, TeENN.—Clerk and Master W. F. Russell, 
acting under a chancery decree, has sold the Prendergast 
Cotton Mill. The Dorothy Cotton Mills is the new 
_ owner. The price is stated at $67,000, to be paid by 
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January 1. The machinery will be overhauled and oper- 
ations begun within 30 days. The new owners expect to 
fill orders before the new crop comes on the market with 
good profit at the present rising prices. The mills have 
been idle three years. When normal operations begin 
about three hundred operatives will move into the com- 
pany houses. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc.., 
declared regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share on 
the preferred stock and a dividend of 12% cents on the 
common stock, both payable July 1 to stockholders of 
record of June 20. 


LaFrance, S. C.—The old spinning mill of the La- 
France Mills will be put back into operation as soon as 
machinery can be put in shape, according to announce- 
ment of C. W. McSwain, general manager. The resump- 
tion of operations .by the spinning mill wil lput seventy- 
five persons back to work, the manager states. The spin- 
ning mill had been closed for a period of seven months 
and it was thought improbable that it would resume 
operations, inasmuch as the plant has been buying much 
of its yarn. 


EATONTON, Ga.—Plans are now in process for starting 
the Eatonton Cotton Mills in operation promptly, accord- 
ing to D. C. Collier, who, with J. C. Collier, are the sole 
owners. 

D. C. and J. C. Collier were formerly the owners of the 
Collier Mills, Inc., of Barnesville and Macon, Ga., which 
was sold out several years ago to the William Carter 
Company, of Boston, after many years of successful 
operation. 


In Banking—Why Not In Textile Processing? 


ARNOLD-HOFFMAN | 
PRODUCTS 


Group diagnosis and prescription is a long accepted principle in banking. This is 
necessarily so because the investment and loan of large sums of other people’s money is 
too important a matter to leave to the limited experience and prejudices of any one man, 


Textile processing has also reached the point where it practically demands group 
The situation has been complicated by the introduction of 
new fibres and rapid developments in chemical science, including new processing 


Then again style and profit requirements 


necessitate frequent changes in production which in turn often require a change in 


And these changes must be made more quickly than 


Under these conditions no one man’s experience can be equal to every processing 


To save time, to increase efficiency and 


Sizing Gums & Compounds no matter how competent he may be. 
Soluble Gums Softeners 
Soluble Oils Tallow diagnosis and prescription. 
Waxes Soaps Flour . 

4 methods as well as new chemical products. 
Dextrines Starches 
ous processing materials and methods. 

ever due to the demand for more prompt deliveries. 

Lakes Ammonia 
Acids Blue Viteier situation no matter how competent he may be. 
Borax Bichromate Soda 


and prescription. 


Bichromate of Potash 


BELLE BRAND this modern need. 


Liquid Chlorine Chioride 


Caustic Soda 


(solid and flaked) 


of Lime 


to avoid costly errors he must utilize the experience that comes from group diagnosis 


Arnold-Hoffman consulting service, which is FREE to all A-H customers, supplies 
It is ideal of its kind. This company is large enough to afford the 
best in laboratory equipment and technical personnel. 
processing materials as well as processing methods. 
with textile processing problems extends over a period of more than a century. 
you know that—‘“experience is the best teacher.” 


Being manufacturers, we know 
Last but not least our experience 
And 


Arnold, Hoffman Co., 


Established 1815 
CHARLOTTE . 


PROVIDENCE . NEW YORK . 


PHILADELPHIA . BOSTON 
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Bremen, Ga.—-The Bremen Mills, which have been 
closed down since December 15, 1931, will reopen next 
week, running at full capacity, according to A. D. Guy, 
executive of the concern, who states that the mills will 
employ 150 workers at once and all former employees are 
requested to make application for work to G. E. Bell, 
superintendent. The factory is a Cluett-Peabody plant 
for the making of shirts and is operated through an affil- 
iation with the J. A. Mandeville Company, of Carrollton, 


Roxsporo, N. C.—H. K. Strang, resident manager of 
Collins & Aikman Corp., has made the announcement of 
another 5 per cent wage increase at the local plant here, 
effective on all piece workers and hour workers in the 
mill, which is situated about two miles north of Roxboro. 
This is the second increase within the past month. 


Textiles, Inc., in Receivership 

Gastonia, N. C.—Textiles, Inc., is now in operating 
receivership, the order having been signed by Judge E. Y. 
Webb, of the Federal Court in Shelby, last Saturday 
morning. A. G. Myers and R. G. Rankin were named 
receivers. 

The receivership provides for continued operation with- 
out interruption. It was made necessary by fuller opera- 
tions requiring additional funds which could only be had 
by a subordination of the old debt and the old debt could 
only be subordinated by a receivership. 

Under the receivership ample funds are provided and 
the rights of the stockholders are fully protected. There 
is no reason why the receivership should last long, with 
the boost in cotton mil! activities. 

Attorneys for the receivers are George B. Mason, ol 
Gastonia; W. M. Hendren, of Winston-Salem, and R. E. 
Cabell, of Richmond. A statement issued by the attor- 
neys reads as follows: 

“It was found after prolonged conferences between 
bank creditors, attorneys and directors that the only way 
by which funds necessary to continue the operation of 
Textiles, Inc., could be secured, was through a receiver- 
ship, and subject to the orders and approval of the court, 
a plan has been worked out whereby certain bank credit- 
ors have agreed to supply, with the approval of the court, 
a sum of money, which, in the opinion of the executives 
of the company and of the receivers, will insure the con- 
tinued operation of the business without interruption. 

“It is the opinion of interested parties that the credit 
of the mills through its receivers will be improved greatly 
by the step taken.”’ 

It was pointed out that the receivership would not af- 
fect the Flint Manufacturing Company, nor the Wymojo 
and Lockmore Mills in South Carolina, which are sep- 
arate and distinct organizations. The capital stock of 
Textiles, Inc., is $8,395,000 and embraces 15 plants in 
North Carolina. Hampton Textiles, Inc., is not affected. 

It was stressed by officials of the organization that the 
receivership was made necessary by the increased opera- 
tion of the mills which have been running almost full for 
the past several weeks, this necessitating more cotton and 
more operating capital. 

The mills will continue to run uninterruptedly, and, as 
it was pointed out, they will probably run more steadily 
and more continuously than before. 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Uoxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Pure Otive CastTiLeE FLAKES 
FOR 


Hosiery MILLs 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS 


ROME SOAP MFG. Co. 
ROME, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


BOX 84, CHARLOTTE, N. Cc. 


TRESPASSING 


by. . 
Labor A gitators 


Thieves. . Vandals 


Put a stop to unwarranted trespassing—enclose your mill 
with a sturdy Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire 
Fence of copper-bearing Steel galvanized AFTER fabrica- 
tion. 


Phone, wire or write factory or representatives 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Immediate sales and erection through— 


Jasper C. Hutto Peterson-Stewart Fence Constr. a 
409 241 S. Liberty St. 
Charlotte, ¥ Spartanburg, S. C. 

IRON 
Wine 
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Springs Group to Merge 


The several cotton mills operated by the Springs inter- 
ests are to be merged into one organization, it has been 
announced by Capt. Elliott White Springs, president. 

Plans for the consolidation were completed at a meet- 
ing of the directors of the Lancaster Cotton Mills, and 


Kershaw Cotton Mills. The name of the new corporation 
will be announced later. 


Capt. Springs’ announcement said “the new corpora- 
tion is the result of a combination of the mills developed 
and operated by the late Colonel Leroy Springs and were 
formerly known as Eureka Cotton Mills, the Springstein 
Mills, Fort Mill Manufacturing Company, Millfort Manu- 
facturing Company, the Lancaster Cotton Mills, and the 
Kershaw Cotton Mills. They will operate 350,000 spin- 
dles and 9,000 looms, making print cloths, broadcloths, 
narrow sheetings, wide sheetings, sheets, pillow cases and 
mechanical goods.” 

Southeastern Cottons, Inc., of which Howard E. Coffin 


CHEMICALS 


Distributing Products Made by 
Barium Reduction Corp. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


General Chemical Co. 
New York SULPHURIC ACID 


Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 


SopruM SULPHIDE 


Wilmington, Del. Prine Or 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 
New York FORMALDEHYDE 


John D. Lewis, Inc. 


Providence, R. I. TaNNic AcIp 
Mutual Chem. Co. of America 


New York CHROME AND Oxatic AcID 
Myles Salt Co., Ltd. 

New Orleans “C” Satz 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 

Philadelphia SILICATES OF SODA 
The Proctor & Gamble Dist. Co. 

Cincinnati TExtTILe Soaps 
Solvay Sales Corp. 

New York Sopa AsH anp Caustic Sopa 


Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Clifton, N. J. 


Victor Chemical Works 
Chicago 


“P” 


Formic 


CHAS. H. STONE 


Laboratory and Works Office and Warchouse 
Wilkinson Blvd. and So. Ry. Stone Bldg., Charlotte 


TELEPHONES—L. D. 942—-Locar 6129-6120 


THE CHEMICAL HOUSE OF THE SOUTH 
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is chairman, will be the sole selling agents of this corpor- 
ation. 


Officers of the new corporation were announced as fol- 
lows: Capt. Elliott White Springs, president and chair- 
man of the board, Waddy C. Thomson, T. Y. Wilhams 
and John T. Stevens, vice-presidents; H. R. Rice, secre- 
tary, F. Gordon Cobb, general manager of Lancaster 
plants Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5; A. H. Robbins, general man- 
ager of Springstein and Eureka plants; E. L. Skipper, 
general manager of Fort Mill plants Nos. 1 and 2; B. C. 
Baker, general manager of the Kershaw plant; G. T. 
King, superintendent of steam power; W. J. Hunter, 
special representative in New York City. 

The Lancaster Manufacturing Company was the larg- 
est of the corporations involved in this merger. This com- 
pany had a capitalization of $2,500,000 and operated 
more than 150,000 spindles. The Kershaw Cotton Mills, 
capitalized at $500,000, operated more than 25,000 spin- 
dies The Eureka mill, at Chester, S. C., capitalized at 
$1,000,000, operated more than 50,000 spindles. Plants 
in this merger located at Fort Mill operated an additional 
50,000 spindles. 


KERNERSVILLE, N. C.—The local plant of the Adams- 
Millis Corporation, is to be enlarged and improved. Con- 
tract for an addition has been let through H. V. Biber- 
stein, mill architect of Charlotte. 


Neuse, N. C.—The Neuse Manufacturing Company 
surprized their employees at a home coming party at the 
Falls of Neuse School house Saturday night by paying 
them a bonus of approximately $4,000 which averaged 
about 10 per cent of their salary for the time the mill ran 
during the past year which ended March 3lst. This mill 
has also recently made several improvements, putting in 
a 200 horse power boiler equiped with a Cokal automatic 
Feeding attachment, etc. Kenneth Gant is president of 
this mill and W. E. Evans is superintendent. 


Lexincton, N. C—About 40 workmen, including car- 
penters and painters, have started on the job of renoviz- 
ing the Erlanger Mill village here. Many houses will be 
recovered, repainted and otherwise improved. 

A similar program has also been started at the Amazon 
mill village in Thomasville to continue for about six 
months. A result there, report federal relif officials in 
the county, is that no carpenters and painters are now in- 
cluded in the relief work forces at Thomasville. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Loray and High Shoals Mills 
have been taken over officially by the Manville Jenckes 
Corporation, of Manville, R. I., a newly formed company 
growing out of the recently terminated receivership of the 
old Manville-Jenckes company. 

Inventories of both mills and all accessory business 
holdings were completed Saturday night, and the three 
ancillary receivers, George R. Urpuhart, Zenas W. Bliss, 
and John A. Baugh, Jr., made the legal transfer. of all 
properties and holdings to the new concern.. 

New officers of the corporation will be: George R. 
Urquhart, president; John A. Baugh, Jr., vice-president; 
Zenas W. Bliss, treasurer; J. W. Baker, secretary; S. Lip- 
son, assistant secretary. 

Mr. Baugh, who has served as resident receiver in 
charge of the two plants here during the tenure of the 
receivership, will remain in active charge here as vice- 
president of the new corporation. Mr. Baugh announced 
that there would be no change in the personnel at the two 
plants. 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
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Net Weight Cotton 
Basis Is Urged 


Washington.—The Department of 
Agriculture recommended net-weight 
selling of cotton, its experts asserting 
that growers who believe that by 
selling on gross weight they make a 
profit on bale coverings are in error. 

They said that in gross weight 
sales growers “receive practically 
nothing for the coverings since the 
market price discounts the quantity 
of tare’ and that when “cotton is act- 
ually worth 10% cents a pound net, 
the grower gets only 10 cents a pound 
gross.’ 


To Sell Through 
Southeastern 


Santee Mills, with plants at Or- 
angeburg and at Bamberg, S. C., 
have appointed Southeastern Cottons 
Inc., as sole selling agents. 

Each plant is equipped with 400 
looms and 14,848 spindles. 


BELTING, PIC! ERS 
And Other 
Leather Supplies 
Prompt Deliveries 


. PHILADELPHIA 
BELTING COMPANY 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 
EE. J. Payne, Manager 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Chariotte, N. C. Phone 7787 
434 Munsey Buliding 
Washington, c. 


Also Wineton-Selem. N. C. 


HUNTSVILLE, Ata.—-With the exception of the Lowe 
Cotton Mills, recently bought by Donald Comer, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and associates, as a bankrupt concern, 
practically all textile manufacturing plants in this area 


poration. 


stockholders are considering the advisability of the mer- 
ger as a means of broadening the field of the textile cor- 


have increased operations attributed to big orders coming 
in from all parts of the Nation. Mr. Comer was in 
Huntsville during the past week and intimated there is a 
possibility of this mill being opened for operation during 
the summer. This plant would employ approximately 
700 persons. 


Anperson, S. C.—Stanley Morton, secretary of the 
Gluck Mills, announces that a meeting of the stockholders 
of that corporation will be held here on July 10, at which 
time plans will be discussed concerning the future opera- 
tion of the plant. Stockholders have under consideration 
plans for the merger of Gluck Mills with the Brookside 
Mills of Knoxville, Tenn. The Brookside is a much big- 
ger plant than Gluck and has a diversity of products. 
Since Gluck confines its manufacture to one product, 


Storage and Distribution 


Textile Products 


Our modern warehouse service is aiding many leading tex- 
tile equipment and supply houses to render a prompt, de- 
pendable and economical service to Southern mills. 


A safe depository for mill products . . . sprinklered 
. low insurance rates . . 


UNION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


FOR 


. negotiable receipts issued. 


(BONDED) 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


92 Franklin St... Boston Worth St... New York 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 
New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DOMBESTIC EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas St. New YorE 


| Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Fill? 
Get Your Man! 
Through A 


Classified Ad 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—Cloth markets were moderately active 
last week and prices were very strong, further advances 
being named in a number of instances. A great deal of 
uncertainty prevailed over the pending regulation of 
working hours and wages. Mills are extremely anxious 
to know the details of the code of operation and it is felt 
that the markets will not become settled until after the 
terms are known. In general it is felt that prices will 
have to be more higher yet, especially with the applica- 
tion of the processing tax. 

There were moderate sales of print cloths at full mar- 
ket prices. Print cloth specialties were very active. Card- 
ed broadcloths were in very strong demand for prompt 
shipment, with only limited supplies available. Some 
very good business was done in narrow sheetings, espe- 
cially in the light weight constructions. 

In the fine goods markets, demand continued very 
strong and there were some very good sales. Prices 
showed. little change except for some strengthening in 
combed lawns. Buyers took goods freely both with and 
without the labor clauses. It is very difficult to get 
wanted supplies for prompt shipment, in several lines, 
premiums being paid for spot goods. Combed broad- 
cloths continued active, with some sales being made 
through the remainder of the summer with labor clauses 
in the contracts. 

Inquiry for rayon goods was very broad. Buyers 
found it difficult to get supplies. Shortage of yarns is 
causing continued difficulty for rayon weavers and the 
uncertainty as to the extent of the pending advance in 
yarn prices was a further unsettling factor. 

Heavy goods were active at the higher prices. Some 
very large orders were booked. Filling sateens were also 
in good demand at the week end. Twills and drills were 
strong and moderately active. Part way osnaburgs were 
Steady. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 4 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4 
Gray goods, 38'%-in., 64x60s 5% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 7 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 7 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 8 


Brown sheetings, standard 814 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 50x60s 7 
Tickings, 8-ounce _. 13% 
Denims 12 
Dress ginghams 
Staple ginghams 7 
Standard prints 6 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Double Duty Travelers 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Yarn prices continued to go higher Lenmer, 
during the past week. Demand continued strong as con- Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
sumers showed more desire to anticipate their require- SPINNING RING. The greatest 
ments. At the same time, a great many spinners were | | ‘™Provement entering the spinning 

mu ; room since the advent of the HIGH 
unwilling to sell ahead. Many of them are now taking | | gspgep spInDLE. 
contracts only for spot delivery. Others will not sell 
beyond the first of the month. There seems to be a very 
general disposition to be “even with the board” when the National Ring Traveler Co. 
Recovery Act becomes effective. Unfilled orders of the Providence, R. |. 
leading sales yarn spinners are estimated to average three 
to six weeks production at current rates. The more im- 
portant spinners think it wiser to limit sales to a spot 
basis, as they believe it will require some time to work 
out details of their operation under the new conditions 
and to know where they stand in the matter of production 
costs. 

The processing tax on cotton is now finally beginning 
to agitate the average yarn spinners and dealers. Con- 
sumers, on the other hand, simply take for granted that 
the ameunt of the tax will be passed along to them and 
their cost of yarn will be higher by exactly that much. 
Informed spinners and their market representatives point 
out that the necessary increase in yarn market quotations 
will substantially exceed the bare amount of the process- 


Manufactured only by the 


31 W. Firet Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


We also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 


and Pegs 
ing tax. 
For example, on ordinary quality 10s single carded 
frame spun cones, the effect of the processing tax, plus . . 
the industrial recovery act, will make necessary a price Rice Dobby Chain Company 
advance of approximately 2%4 cents a pound in excess of | | Millbury, Mass. 
the flat amount of the tax. On 10s single combed peeler 
cones, the necessary price advance would be 4 or 5 cents 
greater than the tax. On 60s-2 combed peeler yarns, it They H Tried Other 
would be 6 to 8 cents greater than the tax. On 100s-2 oe . 
combed peeler yarns, it would be about 21 cents greater Kinds , 
than the amount of the processing tax. 
New business in mercerized yarns presented some ac~ specifying and using Victor Ring 
cart :, : =“ Bits : Travelers has at one time or another used travelers of some 
tivity when it was made apparent prices were to be ad- other make. They now use Victors because of Sonpnetyge ms vie 
rs ; ; : ANCE—not persuasion. We will gambe a generous tria 
vanced, manufacturers at once becoming interested in supply that YOU, too, will prefer them once you try them. 


anticipation. Specifications are running heavy, in an 
evident determination to call in yarns on contract in ad- 


Send a postal request, stating sizes you prefer. 
Try our Circle “D"’ Travelers 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
vance of any change in prices. 20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
Southern Single Warps 40s : 32 =. Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
10s | 19%- 408 ex. ea ) a Room 615, Commercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
208 23. «C- ane B. F. Barnes. Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. E._-. Atianta. Ga. 
26s _. 2414-25 19%-__ J. McD. McLeod, 80 Church Bishopville, S. C. 
30a 26-26% 12s — 
Southern Two-Ply Chain _.. 3 21%-_ 
Warps 19% 20s 
10a —--------- . MS Tinged carpets, 88, 3 Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
245 25 White carpets, 8s, 3 
and 4-ply 20 - 
Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
s, 1 ply 17%- 
Southern Single Skeins 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply__..18 -_- 
---~----19 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 1i8%-_. 
10g 12s, 2-ply 
ifs, 2-ply Through A 
36s, 2-ply -_- ‘fe 
.... Southern Frame Cones 
assitie 
25% Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 
executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 


Akron Gelting Co., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: 
L. Raskins, Greenville, 8S. C.; L. F. 
Moore, Memphis, Tenn 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 301 7th St., Charlotte, 
N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


American Enka Corp., 271 Church S8St., 
New York City. Sou. Rep.: R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bidg., 
Charlotte. N. R. Buck, Mer. Sou. 
Reps.: Harold T. Buck, 511. Pershin 
Point Apts., Atlanta, Ga.; Frank 
Johnson. P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. 
Cc.: R. A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Dallas. Tex.: R. Breck, Jr., 216 Tindel 
Ave., Greenville, 5. C 

Ashworth Bros, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville. S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep.: Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex 

Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Sou. 
Office: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. 
c.. J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

Barkley Machine Works, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Pattery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, 
P. O. Box 240. Charlotte, N. C.; B. 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto St.., Spartanburg, 
cC.; R. B. Smith, 104 Clayton St.. Macon, 
Ga. 

Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett, Woodside 
Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plow- 
den, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Singleton, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
deiphia. Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.. J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

Campbell! & Co.., John, 75 Hudson St., 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby, 
P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. Ga. 
Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. 

Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, iInc., 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Mangum Webb, Sec.- 
Treas. 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1267-1301 
Elston Ave.. Chicago, ll. Sou. Rep.: J. C. 
Duckworth, ‘Greenville, 8. C. 

Ciba Co., tnc., Greenwich and Morton 
st.. New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 BE. 
Washington St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 5. 

Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co., Clin- 
ton, Iowa. Sou. eps.: J. W. Pope, Box 
490, Atlanta, Ga.; Luther Knowles, Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte, N, C. 

Corn Products yy Co., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar 
St., Charlotte, N. C. 8. B. Alexander, 
Mer 

Dary ng Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Boz 
843. Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
©. Box 720, Ga. 

Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Embree, Lynch- 
burg, Va.: C. G. Brown, Lynchburg, Va.; 


K. B. Gouedy. Greensboro, N. C. 
Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: EB. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. 


Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsy th St.. 
s W.. Atlanta, Ga.. W. M. Mitchell; 
Spartanburg, Clare H. Jr. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. Wli- 
mington, Del. Sou. Office, 302 Ww. First St... 
Charlotte, N..C., John L. Dabbs, Mer. 
Sou. Warehouses: 302 W. First St., Char- 
C., Wm. P. Crayton, Mer. Sou. 

D. Cc. Newnan, L. EB. H. B. 
Constable, Charlotte ‘Office: J. D. Sand- 


ridge, 1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., Greens- 
boro, N. C.: B. R. Dabbs, 715 Provident 
Blidg.. Chattanoo a. Tenn.: W. R. Ivey, 
ill Mills Ave.. Greenville, 8S. C.: J. M. 
Howard, 185 S. Spring St.. Concord, N. C.; 
W. F. Crayton, Ralston Hotel. Columbus. 
Ga.: J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; R. M. 
Covington, 715 Provident Bidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Eaton, Paul 8., 218 Johnston 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Elmira, N. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., 
care Pelham Millis, Pelham. 8. C.; Eclipse 
Textile Devices Co., care Bladenboro Cot- 
ton Co., Bladenboro. N. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co.., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. 
Box 581, Charlotte. N. C. 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Wm. B. Walker, 
Jalong, N. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. C. C. 
E. Honeycutt, Mer. 

General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 8. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. 
A. Stigen, Mer. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses: At- 
lanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.:; Char- 
leston, W. Va.. W. L. Alston, Megr.; Char- 
lotte, N. C., iB. P. Coles, Mer. ; ‘Dallas, 
Tex... Be Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston. 
Tex... E. M. Wise. W. O' Hara. Mers. ; 
Oklahoma City, Okla., F. B. Hathway. B. 
F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices: Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Mer.: 
Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr.; Knox- 
ville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louteville, 
Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mger.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. O. MeFariane, Mer.: Nashville. Tenn.., 
J. H. Barkedale, New Orleans, La.., 
B. Willard, Mer. ichmond, Va., J. W. 
Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., i 
Uhr, Mer.; Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, 
Ga., W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., Ww. 
F. Kaston, Megr.; Houston, Tex., F. Cc. 
Bunker, Mer. 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J eae” Reps.: Frank BD. Keener, 
187 Sprin Ss N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. 
ommercial Bank Bidge.. Char- 


Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., The, 
Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: W. C. Killick, 205- 
207 E. St., Charlotte, N. it P. B. 
Eckels. 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 713-715 Linden Ave.., 
Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.: EB. M. 
Champion, 709-11 Spring St.. Shreveport, 
La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave... N 
Birmingham, Ala.: B. 8S. Parker, Jr., Cor. 
W. Jackson and Oak S8Sts., Knoxville, 
Tenn.: W. Sanders. 208 BE. Broadway, 
Loutievillie, Ky.: H. R. Zierach,. 1225-31 W. 
Broad St.. Richmond, Va.;: J. C. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway, 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. C 
Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, 8S. C.: 


Sam - 
vel Lehrer, Box 265. 


Spartanbure,. C.; 


W. G. Shull, Box $28, Greenville, S. C.: 
©. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. 
Market St.. Dallas. Tex. 

Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: 


Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. 
Box 620. Charlotte. N. C. 

Houghton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 
St.,. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. H. 
J. Waldron, 6514 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: J. A. 
Brittain, 722 S. 27th Place. Birmingham, 
Ala.; Porter H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, 
Chattanooga. Tenn.; G. F. Davis. 418 N. 
Third St., St. Louis, Mo., for New Or- 


leans, La.: ©. Box 663, 
Greensboro, . Maxwell, 625 
Rhodes Bidg.. Ga.: 
Wylie, 614 ational Bank 
Chariette, N. 
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Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth 
Sst. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: FE. . Terryberry, 208 
Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard St., Wash 
ington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 


Hygrolit, inc., Kearny, N. J. 
. Alfred Lechler, 
N. Cy; 


fin, Ga 


dite, Chas. 8., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
a Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus, O. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
S. C., Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. 
Warehouses: Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte, 
N. C., Burlington. N. C. Sou. Rep.: Claude 
B. ler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville. 8S. C.: 
Luke J. Castile, 2121 Dartmouth Place. 
Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Watlace, 2027 
Morris Avée.., Birmingham. Ala. 


Lockwood Greene Enaineers. inc.. 100 
EF. 42nd St.. New York City. Sou. Office: 
Montgomerv Bldg... Spartanburg. 4 
E. Barnwell, Vice-Pres. 


Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Ave.. 
Boston, Mass. ‘Sou. Rep.: Frank G. North. 
Ine... P. O. Box 844. Atlanta. Ga 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, tnc., Passaic. N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Rens.: The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfe. Div.. 1108 N. Fifth Ave.. Bir- 
mingham. Ala.: Alahama—Anniston. An- 
niston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham. Crandall 
Png. Co. (Snecial Agent): Birmingham. 
lLong-Lewis Hdw. Co.: Gadsden. Gadsden 
Haw. Co.: Hunteville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa. Allen & Jemison 
Montromerv, Teague Haw. Co. Flor- 
ida—Jacksonville. The Cameron & Park- 
ley Co.: Miami. The Cameron & Rarkley 
(n.: Tamna The Cameron & Rarkley Co. 
Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co 
Calumhue A. H. Watson (Snecial Agent): 
Maron. Bibh Supply Co.: Savannah D 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky — 
Ashland. Ben Williameon & Co: Harlan. 
Kentucky Mine Sunniv Co.: Toulevilie, 


Sou. Reps.: 
519° Johnston 
Belton C. Plowden, Grif. 


Graft-Pelle €o North Carolina—Char- 
lotte, Matthews-Morre Sales (o.: Char- 
Intte Supplv Co.: Favetteville._ Huske 
Hardware House: Gastonia. Gastonia 
Reltine Co.; Goldshorn. Dewey Bros: 
Paint Reeann Haw Cn Lenatr. 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Wilmineton. 


mington Works: Winston-Salem. 
Kester Machinervy Sonth Carolina— 
Anderson. Sullivan Haw. Co.: Charleston. 
The Cameron & Rarklev Co.: Clinton. Tn- 
dustrial Supniv Co: Columbia. Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville, Sullivan Hdw Co.: 

Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.: Snartan- 
hure. Montenmerv & Crawford Tennes- 
see—Chattanooga, Chattanooga Beltine & 
Supply Co.;: Johnson City, Summers Hdw. 
Co.: Knoxville. W. J Savage Co.: Nash- 
ville. Buford Bros., Ine. Service Rep.: J. 
P. Carter. 62 North Main St.. Greer. S&S CC 
(Phone 186). Salesmen: E. H. Olney. 101 
Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville. 
Tenn.: C. P. Shook. Jr.. 1081 North 20th 
St.. Birmingham. Ala.: B. Nabers, 2519 
27th Place South, Birmingham. Ala. 


Mauney Steel Co.. 237 Chestnut St., 
Philadetphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey 
Mauney. Burlington, N. C.: Don L. Hurl- 
burt, 511 James Bide., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 
40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.. Julian T. Chase, Mer. Sou. 
Repsa.: TDver 8S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L Barker. C. Blakely. Charlotte 
Office: James tT. White. American Saves. 
Rk Ride... Atlanta. Ga.: H. A. Rodgers. 
919 James Bide.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. 
Shuford. Jefferson Std. Life Bide.. 
Greensboro. N. C.: B. Ll. Pemberton, 342 
Dick St.. Fayetteville, N. C. 


National Ol! Products Co.. Harrison, N 
JT. Sou. Rens.: . MacIntyre, Hotel 
Chariotte., Charlotte. N. c.: G. H. Small, 
210 Sixth St.. N. B.. Atlanta, Ga. Ware- 
house, Chattanooga. Tenn. 


National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change St.. Providence. R. I. 8 

and Warehonse: 131 W. First St.. 
lotte. N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. D Tavior. Gaft- 
nev. &. C. Sou. Rens.: LL. PB. Tavior, Box 
272. Atianta. Ga.: Otto Pratt. Gaffney. 8S. 
C.: H. L. Lanter, Shawmut. Ala. 


N. ¥. & WN. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave... New York City. Sou. Office: 601 
Kineston Ave., Charlotte. N. C.. Lewts W. 
Thomason. Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Charlotte. N. C.. Spartanbure. 8. 


C.. New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Green- 
ville, 8. C. 

Perkins & Son, iInc., 8B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 
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Belting Co., High Point, 
N Payne, Mer. 

Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office: 
Charlotte, N. C., B. D. Heath, Mgr. Reps.: 
Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, N. C.;: Fred 
W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.;: M. Greene, 
1101 W. Market St., Greensboro, N. 
H. J. Gregory, Charlotte. N. C. 

Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair De 
Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices: Atlanta, Ga.., 
John L. Graves, Mer.; Spartanburg, 5S. C.., 
H. P. Worth, Mer. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Sirrine & Co., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 

Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C. 


Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 5652 Murphy 
Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., . Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Reps.: Horace BE. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Charlotte, 

Steel Heddie Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
Piant: 621 Bb. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss. H. Littlejohn, Maer. ‘Sou. Reps. : 
Ww. “6. Jones and C. W. Cain, Greenville 
Office. 

Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office: John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 
Mer. 

Stewart iron Works, Cincinnati, 0O. 


Sales Reps.: Jasper C. Hutto, 409 Builders 
Pide.. Charlotte, N. C.: Peterson-Stewart 
Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St.., 
Spartanburg, 35. C. 


Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., The, 
Providence, R. L. Sou. Office: 909 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, 
Mer. 

U S$ Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Division): Greenville, S. C.;: Johnson 
City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: L. K. Jordan, 
Sales Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices: Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 159 Aborn St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: William W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 5. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens. 
Ga. 

Veeder-Root Co., inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office: Room 1401 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C.. Bdwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. IL. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 
Third National Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. 
C., A. B. Carter, Mgr.; & 0 Angier Ave., 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga + B. F. Barnes, Mer. 
Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta 
Office: A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, 
Gastonia Office. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 

WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A, Ken- 
nedy, Pres.; S. W. Warrington sales man- 
ager 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.. W. Porcher and R. L. 
Dalton, Mers.;: 13817 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
Office; L. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atianta Office. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 
2029 East Fifth St.. Charlotte, N. C. 

Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Rep.: Precision Gear & Machine Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 305 W. Fischer 
Ave., Greensboro, N. C.; M. Costello, 2308 
BE. 4th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


N 


Mills Very Active 


Domestic cotton mill activity is 
now at the highest level in several 
years and compares favorably with 
the all-time record high levels estab- 
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lished in the late winter of 1926- 
1927, according to the New York 
Cotton Exchange Service. With very 
large orders for goods on hand and 
with stocks of goods at the mills very 
low, it is expected that mill activity 
will continue very high through the 
summer, even allowing for some con- 
traction of activity through organiza- 
tion of the industry under the Indus- 
trial Recovery Bill. 


“Tt appears probable that world 
consumption of American cotton this 
season will be around 13,800,000 to 
14,000,000 bales, compared with 12,- 
506,000 last season, 11,113,000 two 
seasons ago, 13,021,000 three seasons 
ago and 15,226,000 four seasons ago,” 
says the Exchange Service, “while 
consumption of foreign cottons this 
season will be about 10,800,000 to 
10,900,000 bales, as against 9,658,- 
000 last season, 11,317,000 two sea- 
sons ago, 11,881,000 three seasons 
ago and 11,115,000 four seasons 
ago.”’ 


Cotton Consumption Very 
High 


The Census Bureau placed domes- 
tic consumption of all cottons at 
620,909 bales, exclusive of linters, the 
heaviest since October, 1929, when it 
was approximately 639,000 bales. 
some 30,000 bales of foreign cotton 
were included in the October, 1929, 
figure. The May figure compared 
with 470,685 bales in April and 332,- 
372 in May, 1932. Total consump- 
tion of lint cotton in domestic mills 
for ten months ended May-31 was 
4,838,910 bales, against 4,264,742 in 
the corresponding part of last season. 
May linters consumed were 76,084 
bales, April, 54,731, May, 1932, 50,- 
941, and total since August 1, 539,- 
262, against 552,648 last season. A 
continued high rate of consumption 
through the summer as indicated in 
reports in the cotton trade. — 


The Census report indicated that 
cotton held in consuming establish- 
ments at the end of May amounted 
to 1,394,607 bales, against 1,367,956 
on April 30 and 1,463,126 on May 
31, 1932. Cotton held in public stor- 
age and at compresses totalled 7,- 
320,977 bales, against 8,151,947 on 
April 30 and 7,614. 500 on May 31, 
1932. Cotton spindles active during 
May numbered 24,571,498, against 
23,416,680 in April and 21,633,036 
in May of last year. 

Linters held in consuming estab- 
lishments totalled 296,860 on May 
31, against 277,362 on April 30 and 
318,850 on May 31, 1932. Linters 
held in public storage and at com- 
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presses amounted to 55,474 on May 
31, against 63,278 on April 30 and 
50,122 on May 31, 1932. 


Exports of domestic cotton, ex- 
cluding linters, totalled 591,647 run- 
ning bales in May, against 436,450 
in April and 500,871 in May, 1932. 
For ten months ended May 31, ex- 
ports totalled 7,112,831 running 
bales, against 7,897,867 for ten 
months ended May 31, 1932. A to- 
tal of 8,648 bales of 500 pounds of 
foreign cotton were imported in May, 
against 7,337 in April and 22,664 in 
May, 1932. 


New British Cottons Offer 
Competition to Rayon 


Cotton fabrics are beginning to 
threaten the popularity of rayon dress 
fabrics in England, according to the 
Manchester Guardian Commercial. 
Two factors which have helped to 
bring this about are the vogue for 
roughness—as shown by the popular- 
ity of blister, elephant and crinkle 
crepes—and the call for delustered 
finishes in rayon cloth. 


“If fashion says that cloth must be 
rough and non-lustrous there seems 
no point in making it of rayon.” 
states the British newspaper. “It 
might as well be made of cotton, 
which is cheaper. A number of manu- 
facturers are thinking and acting 
along these lines. 

“It is very difficult to distinguish 
at a short distance a delustered blis- 
ter fabris made from, say a cotton 
warp and an acetate weft, or even 
from 100 per cent rayon, from an all- 
cotton cloth of similar construciton. 
Where cotton crepe still lags behind 
rayon fabrics or mixtures is in its 
harsher handle. If this handicap 
could be reduced all cotton crepes 
could be developed extensively. 


“Now there is no fundamental rea- 
son, writes a technical correspondent, 
why cotton should not be made as 
soft as rayon. The harsher handle of 
cotton is not due to its short fibers, 
for these are usually finer than those 
of ordinary rayon. The harshness 
must be due to the firm nature of the 
cotton cuticle. 


“It should be possible to soften cot- 
ton by either of two methods. The 
first involves chemical treatment of 
the cotton with the object of perman- 
ently swelling the cuticle and thereby 
making it more pliable. The second 
method necessitates treating the fibers 
so that softening substances ar ab- 
sorbed, particularly by the outside. 
Work along the last-named method 
has already been carried on with 
promising results.” 
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VISITING THE MILLS 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 


EAST LUMBERTON, N. C. 


MANSFIELD LUMBERTON AND DRESDEN PLANTS 
Have A Nice Community Houser 


We had a nice report last week of the work done at the 
Community House, but Mrs. Hargraves could not or 
would not tell it all. 


The writer arrived at this interesting place just after 
50 little new chairs with pretty cretonne cushioned seats 
had been delivered to the kindergarten. And were the 
kiddies happy? My! how they sang for us to show their 
appreciation. Superintendent W. M. Miller was about 
the happiest kid in the bunch, judging from his broad 
smile. 


This Community House is the culmination of dreams, 
plans and co-operation in which General Superintendent 
W. H. Gibson, Superintendent W. M. Miller and Mrs. 
Janie Hargraves, school principal, have played leading 
roles. 

Three charming and highly cultured ladies, Misses 
Mathis, Post and Adams, are “at home on the second 
floor of the building—each having a separate, nice and 
comfortably furnished bedroom. All three are in love 
with their work and no wonder the community center is 
so popular and well patronized by young and old. 


Miss Elizabeth Post has traveled and taught exten- 
sively in foreign countries; she has rubbed shoulders 
with the high and mighty, yet prefers to walk humbly 
with her Lord—knowing and doing His will. She has 
written some beautiful poems which portray purity of 
soul and loftiness of purpose. She is the eldest of the 
three ladies, but is young in spirit and full of enthusiasm 
for her work. 


In THE MILLS 


It was hard to stay in the mills long enough to do our 
work. Not because everything was smelling of new 
paint, but because the Community House was so pleas- 
antly cool and attractive. 


Mr. Gibson is having his office repainted and reno- 
vated, the mill windows cleaned and things “spruced up” 
in general. Going to look nice when finished. 

Our friend, Wiley Teal, had gone to Duke Hospital to 
bring his daughter home after an operation for tonsillitis, 
we were told. 


At the Lumberton Plant, W. G. Willoughby is overseer 
carding; Lee Stallings, overseer spinning; G. F. Fields, 
master mechanic both plants, with J. J. McMurry, as- 
sistant; W. J. Coleman, yard overseer. 

At the Dresden Plant, Henry Davis is overseer card- 
ing; J. B. Miller, overseer spinning; G. V. Pruett, over- 


seer weaving; A. E. Barber, office man, promised to 
send us some subscribers from the night line. 


W. H. Gibson is general superintendent of all three 
Mansfield Mills—Jennings, Lumberton and Dresden. W. 
M. Miller is superintendent of Lumberton and Dresden. 


Tue Bic Uptown OFFrice 


This time I had the pleasure of visiting the main of- 
fice and meeting the higher officials—President and 
Treasurer H. B. Jennings and Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer F. P. Gray, both of whom gave me a very 
hearty welcome. 


PACOLET MILLS, S. C. 


PacoLeT Mrc. Co.—Tue Prettiest Spot mn THE STATE 
IN Rose-T imme 


Yes, the prettiest place to be found, in rose-time. 
People from far and near go there in May to feast their 
eyes and feed their souls on the georgeous sight. Red, 
pink and white ramblers cover every bank, climb trees 
and trellises, drape fences and walls in a glorious blanket 
of roses more beautiful than can be described. 


Superintendent M. B. Lancaster has been here since 
1895—38 years! He used to sport a flowing mustache, 
but it has been confiscated by some barber—probably 
held as a souvenir of other days. 


C. F. Parker, overseer carding, has also been here 38 
years, coming to work when he was nine years old. His 
looks proves that he didn’t hurt himself at work—or that 
work did not hurt him. Fred Mathis and W. A. Berry 
are second hands. 


J. O. Green, overseer spinning, came here in 1891, and 
would now have 42 years to his credit, but his job got 
washed away when the mill went down in the Pacolet 
river flood of many years ago. J. B. Arnold and Charlie 
Lowery are day second hands; Ralph Green and Walter 
Green, night men. 

D. W. Williams, overseer weaving, came here 38 years 
ago; J. R. Wilkins and G. T. Martin are day second 
hands, No. 5; Grady Carter and W. L. Baker, night sec- 
ond hands, No. 5. 

In No. 3, Baxter Lee, W. M. Mason and C. T. Holland 
are day second hands, with Sam Petty and Ben Hogan 
at night. 

W. E. Green, overseer cloth room, has been here about 
all his life. He has a nice big cloth room and lots of 
pretty girls on duty. C, W. Pearson is second hand. 
Steele Mulwee is bookkeeper in cloth room 

Odean Whitehead is master mechanic for these mills. 
(There are two large plants—No. 3 and No. 5; Nos. 1 
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and 2 were washed away years ago. No. 4 is at Gaines- 
ville, Ga.) 

M. A, Jubin is electrician and a very alert and pleas- 
ant young man. There are lots of promising young men 
here. Among those who are taking I. C. S. textile courses 
are Clarence Holland, Leonard Green and Steele Mul- 
wee. 

Luther Jones, in card room No. 3, is an earnest young 
man who we hope to see go higher. 

Forty-eight frames are being added to No. 3 spinning 
and everybody seems happy and hopeful for the future. 

Miss Fuller, village nurse, and Dr. Hill, the company 
physician, are still on duty here and the clinic is still in 
operation—open daily at certain hours. 


Lonc SERVICE 
Speaking of long service, we'd like to hear from any 
other mill anywhere that can beat or even equal 


records made by the superintendent and overse 
Pacolet Mills. 


at 


LUMBERTON, N. C. 


NATIONAL CoTTon MILLS 


It is always a pleasure to stop here. Superintendent J. 
T. Penny and charming wife are fine people—both bub- 
bling over with enthusiasm and the joy of living. No 
wonder they are so well liked. The whole world loves to 
rub shoulders with happy people. 

F. A. Bodenheimer is assistant superintendent; E. L. 
McWhite, overseer carding, with H. I. Bennett, night 
carder; D. R. Bullock, overseer spinning and winding; 
J. F. Brisson, master mechanic; A. C. Penny, day over- 
seer dyeing, and H. C. Lovett, night dyer; H. W. Stone, 
outside man. 

A. P. McAlister is secretary and treasurer. 


Jennincs Cotton MILL 

This nice plant is in North Lumberton, with pleasant, 
courteous and efficient H. L. Holden, superintendent. 

J. F. Odom, overseer carding and spinning, came here 
from Park Yarn Mill, Kings Mountain; J. A. Melvin is 
overseer weaving; M. M. Jordan, overseer cloth room, 
was transferred from E. Lumberton and promoted to 
this position; Clayton Singleterry is master mechanic; 
R. F, Haman, shipping clerk. 

Girline Singleterry, daughter of the master mechanic, 
is a girl of unusual charm and ambition. Through the 
courtesy of General Superintendent W. H. Gibson and 
Mr. Holden she was.sent to the cloth room to meet us. 

We are glad that better days have dawned for the 
Mansfield Mills, and Jennings, along with the others, 
now runs full time. The prodact is lovely broadcloth. 


SHELBY, N.C. 


Many Nice 


One large plant, Shelby Cotton Mills, close in town, 
makes sateens and fancies. R. T. Legrand is superin- 
tendent and treasurer and was here the first time the 
writer visited Shelby in 1912. 

Mr. Lever, genial assistant sueprintendent, presented 
me with beautiful white goods for a dress. 

CONSOLIDATED Textite Corp.—ELia PLANT 

Lots of improvement going on here, where our good 
friend, H. B. Miller, is division manager and superintend- 
ent. Extra fine quality broadcloth is made here, and 
shirts of the product are on sale at the office “for less.”’ 

The slashing, which now occupies a palce in the mill, 
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making nearby employees uncomfortable from the heat, 
is to be moved out to new quarters all its own. The 
steam from the machine is damaging the overhead ceiling 


to a great extent, and this, too, will be overcome in the 
new plans. 


We were glad to add J. L. Jackson, section man in 
spinning, and P. E. Lackey, general utility man in the 
weave room, to our list of readers there. We admire 
young men who try to keep posted. R. A. Moffitt is 
another alert young loom fixer. 


VELAN CLtotH MILL 


This is oftefi referred to as “Governor Max Gardner’s 
Mill.” is president; O. M. Mull is secretary and 
treasurgr, and J. A. White, superintendent. 

Taig mil uses no cotton, so those buying these pretty 

The 
machinery is new and modern, and every department in 
nice order. The writer greatly appreciated the courte- 
sies extended, and gr@{tly enjoyed going over this splen- 


B. T. Gladden is day overseer the silk room and Dee 
Whitmire, at night; F. A. Brymer is slasher foreman: 
W. E. Franks is day weaver and W. P. Craig, night 
weaver; S. O. Mondy, day second hand in weaving, and 
L. J. Payne, night second hand; E. L. Laney is overseer 
of the cloth room, a place exceedingly attractive with 


pretty girls and lovely silk goods. C. R. Riddle is mas- 
ter mechanic. 


LEXINGTON, N. C. 


Nokomis Cotton 


H. D. Townsend is superintendent; W. H. Hern, over- 
saeer carding and spinning; T. W. Anderson, overseer 
weaving; Mr. Anderson, overseer cloth room; J. L. Hem- 
bree is master mechanic and a real sure enough one; S. W. 
Rabb is general manager. 


H. D. Townsend has the honor of having been a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives in the Senate from 
1923 to 1925. In a voting contest he was acclaimed the 
“best dressed man in the Senate,” and lost the “beauty 
contest” by only two votes. 

Nokomis Cotton Mill is running full time now and 
everybody seemed happy. 

Other mills in Lexington are going right along and 
“Old Man Depression” appears to be dead and forgotten. 

Erlanger Cotton Mills, just outside and west of Lex- 
ington, is one of the prettiest mill towns in the State—a 
real show place—where beautiful, high quality and dif- 
ferent style products are made under the supervision of 
J. M. Gamewell, who is treasurer and manager, and S. W. 
Rabb, superintendent. 


SANFORD, N. C. 


SANFORD Cotton 


W. C. York, superintendent, has been here 33 years— 
proof of ability and “stickability.” J. W. Ingle is over- 
seer carding and spinning; M. N. Smith, overseer weav- 
ng; J. W. Glass, overseer cloth room; J. C. Talley, mas- 
ter mechanic, has been here 33 years; Oscar Dollar, ship- 
ping clerk, has been here 32 years. 

This mill has 15,744 spindles and 430 looms on the 
good old Standard “Father George’”’ sheeting. 

Sanford is a nice town, the people are friendly, and 
one feels reluctant to leave this pleasant spot. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


COTTON MILL 


For Sale at 10% of Cost 

8500 Spindles 

260 Looms 

360 H.P. New Diesel Engine 
Brick Bulldings 
Good Tenant Houses 
Low Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 

For further information communi- 
cate G. P. W., care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Modern combed yarn cotton mill to 
spin average No. 50s, about 10,000 
spindles. 


P. O. Box 873 
Greenville, S. C. 


WANTED—Position as overseer or second 
hand of spinning, day or night. Age 
forty-two. married, well settled 25 
years’ experience in spinning. 15 years 
as overseer. Experience on both plain 
and colored goods. Best of references. 
G. M.. care Terttile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position by man who has had 
experience on Crompton & Knowles 
shuttles, changing super silk looms, or 
as foreman or fixer in a mill starting up 
this type loom Have had years of ex- 
perience; best of references. X. 27, 
eare Textile Bulletin 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING WANTED— 
A Southern mill of one thousand looms 
operating largely on carded broadcloths 
can use thoroughly competent and ex- 
perienced overseer of weaving Write 
giving full information of yourself, 
schooling have had, and practical 
experience pay you would ex- 
pect. R. M. C., care Textile Bulletin. 


EXPERIENCED 
fancy weaver, 
education, 
broadcloths, 
confidence 
Bulletin. 


dobby designer and 
age 32, married, college 
experienced fancy rayons, 
colored goods. Address in 
‘Designer,’ care Textile 


HUNTER’S TRAVELER 
4—B-C Spooling and Warpings 
Units 
4—S-L, One Process Pickers. 
0—Whitin Cards, 1926. 
2—Denn Warpers, nearly new. 
1 
I 


S-L, Twisters, tape drive. 
—~Yarn Press, for export. 
—B-C Stationary Tying-in Machine. 
HUNTER MACHINERY CO. 
610 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 


FOR SALE 
SOUTHERN (N. C.) MILL BUILD- 
ING, 120,000 sq. ft. floor space, 2-story 
modern mill construction. Outside city 
Railroad siding. Private water supply 


Hydro-electric power available. 79 cot- 
tages. Plenty of help. Liquidating all 
textile machinery. Write for list. W 


‘riggs. Rec., Caraleigh Mills Co.., 
Raleigh. N. C. 


FOR SALE 


7 Saco-Lowell Twisters. 
2 Denn Warpers. 
1 Yarn Baling Press. 

Very attractive price for quick re- 
moval Hart Cotton Mills, 
Harry Smith, Secy. and Treas., Tar- 
boro, 


Inc., by 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Textile Mill Forms 
Labels, Bill Heads, 
Letter Heads, etc. 


i To the wise use of our complete, modern equipment, 


| which insures economy, we add the painstaking care of 
| experienced craftsmen, careful supervision, prompt 


service, and a background of 


| Over a Quarter Century of Knowing How 


| Let Us Quote You on That Next Job 


| Washburn Printing Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
| : Printers of Southern Textile Bulletin 


June 22, 1933 
Problems of Cloth Buyers 


is confronted with more factors which 
may affect the price structure than 
the buyer of any other commodity, 
according to Robert C. Kelley, pur- 
chasing agent of the Converse Rub- 
ber Company, who expressed the 
views of the textile purchaser at the 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents here. 

Mr. Kelley pointed out that the 
buyer is faced with a rise in raw 
material, industry regulation such as 
the proposed 40-hour week, actual 
wage increases and the farm bill with 
its threat of process taxes. 

He declared: ‘“‘Most buyers have 
already covered their actual require- 
ments to August 1 and as much more 
of their fall needs as they could 
finance. Contracts for delivery after 
August I have been few and far be- 
tween, as they all carry labor clauses 
which make any additional costs due 
to wage increases or shorter working 
hours for the account of the buyer. 

“From this picture we can readily 
see that the test period in textiles 
will come in August or at the earliest 
in the middle of July, when present 
contracts run out and the mills begin 
to plan their August production. If 
the control plan can be put in effect 
by that time (and it will no doubt be 
needed as there has never been a 
unanimity among textile producers 
on textile production) the situation 
should be well controlled. But if 
production control is not effected by 
that time we can forecast a difficult 
period for the price structure, not 
overlooking the supply is not so great 
a factor as the allotment tax threat. 
We will know about the supply more 
definitely in August. 


“Another unknown factor is that 
we do not know how much of the tex- 
tiles delivered in June or July are 
really for future use. Every buyer 
has no doubt covered himself to the 
limit of his resources to avoid these 
very conditions which have arisen, 
and how much buying power is to be 
left to support the market is the 
problem. 

“Certainly it is no time for the 
textile buyer to be stampeded into 
speculative buying of goods which he 
does not need, for such a policy has a 
detrimental effect on producer and 
sumer alike. On the other hand, 
buyers who are waiting for the return 
of the low levels of last July and 
March of this year had better wake 
up, a sthose values now belong to his- 
tory. And it is well they do, because 


in the last analysis they benefited no 


one 


| 
| 
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100% 


lubrication 
assures 


fastest 
cleanest 
production! 


DIAMOND FINISH Automatic 
Oil-lubricated Twister Rings 


— are automatically lubricated ALL AROUND the ring, 
at the exact point where the traveler touches. Because 
the oil is actually conveyed by wick to every point, we 
can use a thick oil of ideal viscosity. Maximum speed is 
possible because of this 100% lubrication both in 
quantity and quality. Because the lubricant is so com- 
pletely under control, this type of ring affords the clean- 
est method of lubrication. 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 
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CHEMICALS 


for the 
Textile Trade 


Prompt Deliveries 
from 


Our Charlotte Warehouse 


Charlotte 
Chemical Laboratories, 


Incorporated 
O ffice—Laboratories—Plant—W arehouse 


1122 South Boulevard 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 
By D. A. TompxiIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 


tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. 


Ilustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 
A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 


which constitutes the day’s work of the average mil! 
dyer. 


Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By C. Nosre 
A handy and complete reference book. Vest 


size. Price, 50c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
ae CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 
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Here are the Crucial Minutes 


.. which the 


business paper 
helps to save | 


“Mr. Smith,” calls the secretary. 
The first of a line of waiting sales- 
men, hurriedly collecting hat and 
sample case, enters the buyer’s office. 
A ground-glass door closes behind him. 
The other men shift, recross their legs and 
settle down to wait their turn. It won't be 
long now. 

And it won't! For the average time given 
to salesmen is brief—heart-breakingly brief, 
sometimes. In retail stores it varies between 
4 minutes in department stores and 21 min- 
utes in furniture stores, with an average for 
all lines of 12 minutes per interview. In in- 
dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 

Yet within those few minutes every actual 
sale must be consummated. Here, within the 
walls of one room, across one desk, and in the 
space of a few hundred seconds are focused 
the entire efforts of management, produc- 


tion, advertising— 


to stand or fall on 
the result of per- 
sonal salesmanship. 
IS SYMBOL identifiesan = ty. are the cru- 
ABP paper... It stands | 
| cial minutes when 
for honest, known, paid 
| we a man must sell. 
circulation ; straight-forward 
business methods, and edi- 
torial standards that insure 
reader interest ... These are 
the factors that make a val- 
uable advertising medium. 


And because these selling minutes are so 
few, so precious, it is important to save them 
for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 
men for the important work which can only 
be done face to face with the buyer. 

It is here that the business paper is of un- 
told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 
in advance the man behind the ground-glass 
door. In its pages can be said beforehand 
everything that must be said as a preliminary 
to effective personal selling; to get introduc- 
tions and explanations: out of the way; to 
create friendships and reputations; to clear 
the decks for two-fisted selling. 

Because the business paper of today deals 
so authoritatively and constructively with 
the problems of its industry, profession or 
trade, it not only passes through the ground- 
glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 
attentively, by the man who constitutes the 
manufacturer’s most important single objec- 
tive. His interest makes the business paper 
the key to saving crucial selling minutes. 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
...@ Cooperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 
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THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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